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How  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made 

BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 

IT  is  often  very  difficult  for  many  of  us — let  alone  entirely  in  1924,  on  which  he  deferred  to  public 


other  nations — to  understand  the  various  and  com¬ 
plex  forces  that  shape  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Authority  and  influence  over  foreign 
affairs  seem  more  dispersed  in  this  federal  repub¬ 
lic  of  150,000,000  people,  far  less  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  or  a  few  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  than  is  the  case  in  other  demo¬ 
cratic  countries  like  Britain  or  France,  not  to  speak 
of  countries  ruled  by  dictatorships  such  as  Hitler’s 
Germany  or  the  U.S.S.R.  under  Stalin.  To  follow 
the  evolution  of  American  foreign  policy  intelli¬ 
gently  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  understand  the 
sources  from  which  it  stems,  and  the  interaction 
of  these  sources  at  any  given  moment.' 

ROLE  OF  PRESIDENT 

The  first  of  these  sources,  according  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  is  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  the  apparatus  of  executive  power, 
greatly  expanded  since  the  1930’s.^  The  President, 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  four  years,  with  the 
possibility  of  being  re-elected  for  at  least  a  second 
.term,  exercises  or,  rather,  is  in  a  position  to  exer¬ 
cise  if  he  wants  to,  enormous  influence  on  foreign 
policy.  Public  opinion,  however,  imposes  outer 
limits  to  what  the  President  can  do  in  foreign  af- 
'  fairs.  The  President,  if  he  is  at  all  responsive  to  the 
ascertainable  state  of  the  public  mind  at  any  given 
time,  is  inclined  not  to  go  beyond  the  point  where 
he  can  reasonably  expect  the  majority  of  the  people 
to  follow  him.  This  was  true  of  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  when  he  made  his  trial-balloon  speech  on 
^‘quarantine”  of  the  aggressor  in  1937;  Calvin 
Coolidge’s  inclination  not  to  exclude  the  Japanese 

1.  The  material  contained  in  this  report  constitutes  part  of  a 
Data  Paper  prepared  for  the  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Re¬ 
lations  for  presentation  at  the  conference  on  Indian-American 
relations  at  New  Delhi  in  December  1949.  For  an  earlier 
Foreign  Policy  Association  publication  on  this  subject,  see 
Blair  Bolles,  “Who  Makes  Our  Foreign  Policy?"  Headline  Series, 
No.  62,  March-April  1947.  For  a  compact  history  of  American 
foreign  policy,  see  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  A  Diplomatic  History  of 
the  American  People,  3rd  ed.  (New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts,  1946). 

2.  For  an  analysis  of  the  President’s  powers  in  foreign  policy, 
see  Edward  S.  Corwin,  The  President:  Office  and  Powers,  17^- 
ig48  (New  York,  New  York  University  Press,  1948),  Chapter  V. 


opinion;  and  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  desire  to  mod¬ 
ify  anti-Japanese  legislation  in  California.  A  Presi¬ 
dent  well  versed  in  politics,  however,  can  exert  a 
great  deal  of  influence  on  public  opinion. 

The  President’s  power  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  may  be  examined  under  four  principal 
headings : 

1.  Treaty  Maying.  Under  the  Constitution,  it  is 
the  President  who  makes  treaties — although  his 
power  in  this  respect  is  qualified  by  the  provision 
that  he  makes  treaties  “by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.”  This  Senate  consent  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  approval.  As  we  all  recall  in  the 
case  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  contained 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  on  occasion  rejected  treaties.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  President  has  succeeded  in  winning 
Senate  acceptance  of  treaties. 

2.  Commander-in-Chief.  The  President,  again 
under  the  Constitution,  is  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armed  forces — the  military  establishment  thus 
being  subject  to  civilian  control.  In  his  role  of 
commander-in-chief  the  President  is  in  a  position 
to  determine  the  course  of  foreign  policy  both  in 
time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war.  It  is  true  that  the 
Constitution  reserves  to  Congress  the  right  to  de¬ 
clare  war,  but  the  President,  frequently  without 
previously  consulting  Ck)ngress,  can  take  measures 
that  might  involve  the  country  in  armed  conflicts. 
For  example,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  declared  at 
Ogdensburg  on  August  18,  1940  that  the  United 
States  would  not  “stand  idly  by.”  In  1941,  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  Roosevelt  authorized  American  war 
vessels  to  fire  on  German  submarines  at  sight. 
Several  Presidents  have  sent  armed  forces  abroad 
with  or  without  the  permission  of  Congress.  For 
example,  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1914  dispatched 
troops  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  to  protect  American 
interests;  and  in  1915  he  sent  forces  to  Haiti,  where 
American  soldiers  remained  for  nineteen  years.  As 
commander-in-chief,  also,  the  President  can  make 
important  decisions  on  questions  of  military 
strategy  which  affect  political  policies,  as  Roose- 
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veil  did  during  World  War  II  at  the  conferences 
of  Quebec  and  Teheran.  The  question  of  how  far 
the  President  can  go  in  giving  immediate  armed 
assistance  to  other  countries  without  waiting  for 
Congressional  decision  was  a  focal  issue  in  the 
Senate’s  discussion  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact  in 
1949,  as  pointed  out  below. 

3.  Enunciation  of  Principles.  The  President  plays 
a  pre-eminent  role  in  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy  through  the  enunciation  of  historic  prin¬ 
ciples.  Among  principles  enunciated  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  are  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  proclaimed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Monroe  in  1823;  the  Open  Door  policy  in 
China,  announced  in  1899  by  Secretary  of  State  John 
Hay;  the  proclamation  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  on 
December  2,  1904,  of  what  is  known  as  the  “corol¬ 
lary”  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  declaring  that  the 
United  States  could  send  its  troops  into  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  protect  its  inter¬ 
ests;  the  formulation  of  the  Good  Neighbor  policy 
toward  Latin  America,  initiated  by  Herbert 
Hoover  and  continued  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt; 
and  the  many  far-reaching  policies  proposed  or 
accepted  by  Roosevelt  without  prior  consultation 
with  Congress  at  wartime  international  conferences 
—notably  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  decisions 
on  Eastern  Europe,  China  and  other  areas  of  the 
world  adopted  at  Teheran,  Cairo  and  Yalta.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  in  March  1947,  proclaimed  the  Tru¬ 
man  Doctrine;  in  March  1948  he  indicated  that 
the  United  States  would  cooperate  with  the  five 
Western  European  nations  which  had  just  con¬ 
cluded  a  pact  of  mutual  military  assistance  at 
Brussels — a  promise  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
North  Atlantic  treaty;  and  in  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  of  January  20,  1949,  following  his  election  to 
the  Presidency,  he  announced  the  Point  Four 
program  concerning  technical  assistance  to  under¬ 
developed  nations.  Thus  a  large  body  of  American 
policies  in  the  field  of  international  relations  are 
traceable  directly  to  pronouncements  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

4.  Recognition  of  Governments.  The  President 
has  the  power  to  accord  or  withold  recognition  of 
other  governments.  This  power  has  been  frequently 
invoked  by  the  executive  to  influence  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  other  countries  undergoing  political  changes. 
Woodrow  Wilson  between  1911  and  1914  refused 
to  recognize  three  Presidents  of  Mexico  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  come  to  office  as  a  result  of 
revolution.  The  Soviet  government,  although  rec¬ 
ognized  shortly  after  1919  by  most  of  the  European 
nations,  did  not  receive  American  recognition  for 
sixteen  years — from  1917  to  1933.  President  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  and  his  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L. 


Stimson  refused  to  recognize  the  state  of  Man- 
choukuo  set  up  by  Japan  in  1932,  and  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  the  United  States  proclaimed  the  “Stimson 
doctrine”  on  nonrecognition  of  governments  es¬ 
tablished  by  force.  The  United  States  has  not  rec¬ 
ognized  Russia’s  acquisition  of  the  Baltic  countries 
in  1940.  In  1945  the  American  government  de¬ 
nounced  the  Communist  or  semi-Communist  gov¬ 
ernments  created  in  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Balkans  in  defiance  of  decisions  reached 
at  the  Yalta  conference,  and  threatened  to  withold 
recognition — but  subsequently  established  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  them.  In  1948  the  United 
States  took  a  decisive  step  in  clarifying  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Palestine  by  recognizing  de  facto  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Israel.  As  the  Chinese  Communists 
gained  ground,  considerable  thought  was  given  to 
the  question  whether  or  not  Washington  should 
recognize  a  Communist  government  in  China. 

In  Latin  America,  during  the  postwar  period, 
Washington’s  recognition  policy  has  differed 
markedly  from  that  followed  in  China  and  Eastern 
Europe.  At  the  Bogota  conference  of  1948  the 
American  government  proposed  that,  in  order  to 
consolidate  the  anti-Communist  front  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  diplomatic  relations  should  be 
maintained  with  any  government,  irrespective  of 
the  methods  by  which  it  had  come  to  power.  This 
doctrine,  in  the  opinion  of  some  observers,  en¬ 
couraged  military  coups  in  1948-49  in  Peru, 
Venezuela  and  El  Salvador,  which  deposed  the 
type  of  liberal  government  the  United  States  had 
been  advocating  for  other  regions  of  the  world. 
Some  Latin  American  diplomats  have  suggested 
that,  instead  of  following  the  Bogota  formula,  the 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  ex¬ 
amine  in  concert  any  new  government  in  the  re¬ 
gion  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized. 

ROLE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  President  exercises  his  power  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs  principally  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  although  a  number  of  other  agen¬ 
cies  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  international 
relations  have  been  created  in  Washington  during 
and  since  World  War  II.  The  Department  of 
State,^  set  up  in  1789  to  handle  the  relatively  lim¬ 
ited  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  young  Ameri¬ 
can  republic,  has  found  it  difficult  in  recent  years 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  global  responsibilities  assumed 

3.  For  an  earlier  Foreign  Policy  Association  publication  on  this 
subject,  see  Blair  Bolles.  “Reorganization  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  ii  (August  15, 
1947)- 
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by  the  United  States,  more  or  less  involuntarily 
and  in  many  cases  without  conscious  decisions,  in 
the  wake  of  two  world  wars.  The  Department  is 
still  in  process  of  being  greatly  expanded  and  re¬ 
organized.  The  Commission  on  Reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Government  headed  by  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Herbert  Hoover,  which  completed  its  labors 
in  1949,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  modernizing  and  improving  the  procedure 
of  making  foreign  policy  in  its  committee  on  the 
Department  of  State,  of  which  Dean  Acheson  was 
a  member  before  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  in  January  1949.'* 

Everyone  familiar  with  American  foreign  policy 
problems  agrees  on  the  need  to  reorganize  the 
State  Department,  and  several  reorganizations 
have  already  taken  place  since  1943,  but  the  task 
is  far  from  completed.  Hitherto  there  have  been 
internal  conflicts  within  the  Department — between 
the  Foreign  Service  and  State  Department  special¬ 
ists;  between  certain  diplomats  appointed  from 
the  ranks  of  business  or  professions  and  permanent 
heads  of  divisions  in  the  Department;  between 
career  diplomats,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  special  Presidential  envoys  such  as 
Colonel  Edward  M.  House  in  World  War  I,  and 
Harry  Hopkins  in  World  War  II.  There  have  also 
been  controversies  between  the  Department  and 
the  President,  for  example  on  the  policy  to  be 
followed  in  Palestine;  between  the  Department 
and  Congress;  and  between  the  Department  and 
other  governmental  agencies,  notably  the  Military 
Establishment,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  so  on.  A  big  job  lies  ahead  in  recon¬ 
ciling  these  various  conflicts,  and  in  integrating  the 
many  facets  of  foreign  policy  into  a  coherent  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  be  comprehensible  both  to  the 
American  people  and  to  other  nations. 

The  main  thesis  of  the  Hoover  Commission  re¬ 
port  on  foreign  affairs  administration  was  that  the 
Department  of  State  should  be  the  principal  agen¬ 
cy  for  the  formulation  and  execution  of  foreign 
policy.  The  Department,  said  the  Commission, 
must  concentrate  its  efforts  on  the  definition  of 
objectives  proposed  for  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs;  must,  in  consultation  with  other  interested 
agencies  formulate  measures  proposed  to  attain 
these  objectives;  and  must  recommend  the  use 
at  any  given  time  of  various  instruments  to  exe- 

4.  The  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government,  Foreign  Affairs,  A  Report  to  the  Congress, 
February  1949.  Also  Task.  Force  Report  on  Foreign  Affairs  (Ap¬ 
pendix  H),  prepared  for  the  Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  January  1949.  Both 
documents  arc  published  by  the  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 


cute  foreign  policies  thus  formulated.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Department  must  have  no  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  specific  programs  either  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad.  This  means,  for  example, 
that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
set  up  in  1948  to  administer  the  Marshall  Plan  must 
operate  as  a  special  agency,  but  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Department.  The  Hoover  Commis¬ 
sion  also  recommended  that  the  occupation  of 
former  enemy  countries — Germany,  Austria,  Japan 
— should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  On  this  question,  however,  there  has 
been  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  Washington, 
as  was  indicated  in  May  1949  when  General  Lucius 
D.  Clay,  American  Military  Governor  in  Germany, 
on  his  retirement,  was  replaced  by  a  civilian  com 
missioner,  John  J.  McCloy,  former  president  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  While  General  Clay  was  responsible 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  Mr.  McCloy  will  be 
responsible  to  the  Department  of  State. 

To  facilitate  the  administrative  task  of  the  State 
Department  and  to  establish  a  direct  line  of  re 
sponsibility,  the  Commission  declared,  the  Secre 
tary  of  State  must  have  the  assistance  of  well 
prepared  and  well-organized  experts.  The  admin 
istrative  pattern  proposed  by  the  Commission 
which  has  already  been  partly  put  into  operation 
by  Mr.  Acheson,  is  as  follows:  The  Secretary  of 
State,  directly  responsible  to  the  President,  will 
be  assisted  by  an  Under  Secretary,  who  will  aid 
him  in  formulating  policy.  Below  this  top  level 
there  are  to  be  two  groups  of  Assistant  Secretaries. 
The  first  group  is  composed  of  an  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  whose  sole  function  will  be  to  deal  with 
Congress;  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  af¬ 
fairs;  and  a  Secretary  for  public  information.  The 
second  group  will  be  composed  of  five  Assistant 
Secretaries  for  as  many  geographic  and  functional 
areas — Europe,  Near  East  and  Africa,  Far  East, 
Latin  America,  and  International  Organizations 
Diplomatic  missions  sent  both  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  to  international  conferences  will  be  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  to  Assistant  Secretaries  for  their 
respective  areas.  The  already  existing  group  for 
formulation  of  foreign  policy — the  Policy  Plan¬ 
ning  Staff  created  in  May  1947  and  headed  by 
George  F.  Kennan,  who  in  1949  became  Counselor 
of  the  State  Department — is  to  be  strengthened, 
according  to  the  Hoover  Commission  report.  Its 
principal  task  will  be  to  anticipate  coming  events 
rather  than  to  propose  measures  for  meeting  day 
to  day  situations.* 

5.  For  a  chart  of  die  top-level  organization  of  the  Department 
of  State  as  of  July  i,  1949,  see  p.  124. 
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In  the  future,  said  the  Commission,  geographic 
functions  in  the  Department  should  be  closely 
linked  to  functions  of  execution.  The  personnel  of 
the  Foreign  Service  and  the  Department  personnel 
should  be  amalgamated  as  soon  as  possible  into  a 
single  foreign  affairs  service,  in  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  interchange  functions.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  Commission’s  opinion,  must  remain 
in  Washington  far  more  than  was  the  case  during 
the  postwar  years,  when  Secretaries  James  F. 
Byrnes  and  George  C.  Marshall  were  a  good  part 
of  the  time  attending  one  international  conference 
after  another,  with  the  result  that  many  important 
decisions  had  to  be  postponed  until  their  return. 
To  facilitate  his  task,  the  Secretary  may  recruit 
personnel  from  non-official  circles  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  international  gatherings.  As  a  step 
in  this  direction  Mr.  Acheson  in  February  1949 
appointed  Phillip  C.  Jessup,  professor  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  at  Columbia  University,  as  Ambassador- 
at-Large,  and  Mr.  Jessup  represented  the  United 
States  at  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  and  at 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris.  In 
the  summer  of  1949  Mr.  Jessup  was  appointed 


chairman  of  a  State  Department  committee  to  re¬ 
examine  American  policy  in  Asia.  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick,  former  president  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  Everett  N.  Case,  president  of 
Colgate  University,  were  invited  to  participate  in 
this  undertaking. 

In  spite  of  the  many  baffling  problems  of  ad¬ 
ministration  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  is  a  man 
of  strong  and  independent  views,  has  been  able 
in  the  past  to  leave  a  lasting  imprint  on  foreign 
policy.  It  was  Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy 
Adams  who  prepared  the  text  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  and  John  Hay  who  drafted  the  Open  Door 
policy.  Secretary  of  State  Frank  B.  Kellogg  gave 
his  name  to  the  Briand-Kellogg  pact  of  1928;  Sec¬ 
retary  Henry  L.  Stimson  to  the  “Stimson  doc¬ 
trine”  in  1932;  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  to 
the  Hull  program  of  reciprocal  trade  treaties;  and 
George  C.  Marshall  to  the  Marshall  Plan.  ^ 

ROLE  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES 

As  already  noted,  one  of  the  principal  conflicts 
of  the  State  Department  with  other  agencies  op¬ 
erating  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  has  been  with 
the  military  branch  of  the  government.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  been  traditionally  reluctant  to 
entrust  military  men  with  political  influence  and 
authority.  During  World  War  II  this  became  a 
matter  of  sheer  necessity.  Since  then  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  willing  to  recognize  that  the  armed 
forces  are  an  important  and  permanent  factor  in 
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the  Federal  administration,  and  that  the  nation 
must  have  armaments  for  its  own  defense.  Even 
Americans  who  deprecate  armed  force  have  to 
recognize  that  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  the  United  States  pledged  itself  to  provide 
air  force  contingents  and  other  military  assistance 
to  the  UN.^  The  majority  of  the  American  people, 
however,  still  take  the  view  that  the  armed  forces 
must  be  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy,  not  its 
source.  It  should  be  noted  that  initially  military 
leaders  themselves  showed  little  desire  to  mould  the 
country’s  foreign  policy.  Except  for  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  Japan,  military  leaders  were  for  the 
most  part  reluctant  to  assume  responsibility  for 
administration  of  occupied  countries  once  hostili¬ 
ties  were  over.  The  State  Department,  however, 
when  it  was  requested  to  relieve  the  military,  con¬ 
tended  that  it  did  not  have  either  personnel  or  ex¬ 
perience  for  operational  tasks  of  this  kind.  Gen¬ 
eral  George  C.  Marshall  was  the  first  professional 
military  leader  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  Both  he 
and  his  predecessor,  James  F.  Byrnes,  called  on 
military  men  to  fill  key  diplomatic  posts — notably 
General  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  who  served  as  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Moscow,  and  in  1949  was  succeeded  by 
Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk,  formerly  Ambassador  to 
Belgium.  As  a  result  of  the  policy  thus  developed 
during  the  postwar  years.  General  Lucius  D.  Clay 
in  Germany  and  General  Douglas  A.  MacArthur 
in  Tokyo  came  to  exercise  political  and  diplomatic 
as  well  as  military  functions — and  on  a  number  of 
occasions  clashed  with  the  Department  of  State. 

Not  only  the  Army,  but  the  Navy  also  has  ex¬ 
ercised  influence  on  foreign  policy.  American  naval 
leaders  have  been  interested  chiefly  in  strategic 
bases  and  oil  resources  overseas  for  Navy  use.  The 
Navy  insisted  that  the  United  States  should  re¬ 
tain  the  strategic  islands  in  the  Pacific  which 
Japan,  during  the  interwar  years,  held  as  a  man¬ 
date  from  the  League  of  Nations,  and  urged  their 
direct  annexation.  The  State  Department,  by  con¬ 
trast,  wanted  the  islands  to  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Navy  finally 
prevailed,  and  although  the  United  States  placed 
the  Pacific  islands  under  the  Trusteeship  Council 
of  the  UN,  it  reserved  the  right  to  exercise  uni¬ 
lateral  control  over  strategic  bases  established  on 
these  islands.  The  desire  to  obtain  access  to  sources 
of  oil  overseas  led  naval  leaders  to  become  especial¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  oil-producing  countries  of  the 
Near  East,  as  well  as  in  possible  strategic  foot- 

6.  See  Blair  Bolles,  “Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  8  (September  i, 
1949). 
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holds  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  particularly 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Other  government  departments  and  agencies 
also  play  roles  of  varying  importance  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  and  execution  of  foreign  policy.  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration,  headed  by  a 
prominent  business  man,  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  has 
its  own  offices,  with  1,239  employees  in  the  six¬ 
teen  countries  receiving  Marshall  Plan  aid,  and  on 
occasion  has  clashed  both  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  with  the  Army  (notably  over  allocations 
of  ERP  funds  to  Western  Germany).  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  concerned  with  inter¬ 
national  negotiations  in  its  field  of  interest,  such 
as  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  and  has 
organized  agricultural  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  for  countries  of  Latin  America.^  This 
department  formulates  domestic  agricultural  poli¬ 
cies  that  sometimes  conflict  with  foreign  policy, 
especially  when  embargoes  are  imposed  on  food 
imports.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  under 
the  vigorous  leadership  of  Secretary  Harold  L. 
Ickes  (1933-45),  refused  in  the  1930’s  to  sell  helium 
to  Nazi  Germany  for  lighter-than-air  craft,  and 
expressed  itself  in  favor  of  a  pipeline  for  oil  in 
the  Arab  desert  on  condition  that  private  Ameri¬ 
can  concerns  which  would  benefit  by  it  reserved  a 
certain  number  of  tons  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  the 
American  Navy.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
is  in  a  position  to  influence  the  execution  of  com¬ 
mercial  policy  once  it  has  been  determined  by 
Congress.  The  Department  administers  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  export  licenses  and,  in  accordance  with 
Congressional  directives  of  1947,  has  been  careful 
not  to  issue  licenses  for  the  export  of  goods  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  to  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  that 
might  increase  the  “war  potential”  of  that  region. 
The  Treasury  played  a  key  role  in  the  dollar  ne¬ 
gotiations  of  September  1949  between  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Canada.  Loans  made  to  certain 
countries  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  National  Advisory  Council. 

In  addition  to  the  above  government  departments 
and  offices,  decisions  affecting  various  aspects  of 
foreign  policy  are  made  by  such  diverse  agencies  as 
the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Institute  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Justice,  and  the  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons  Commission. 

According  to  the  Civil  Service  report  of  1949, 
the  United  States  has  about  183,000  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  working  outside  the  country.  About  half 

7.  See  Harold  H.  Hutcheson,  “Government  and  Capital  in 
Point  Four,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  6  (June  i, 
1949). 
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of  these  are  in  United  States  territories  and  pos¬ 
sessions,  the  other  half  in  foreign  countries.  The 
annual  payroll  for  these  employees  is  estimated  at 
$650,000,000.  Of  the  total  number,  the  Army  has 
61,000 — in  Germany,  Austria,  Trieste  and  Japan, 
at  bases  in  United  States  territories  and  possessions, 
attached  to  diplomatic  missions,  and  on  other 
special  jobs;  the  Navy  has  33,000,  including  984 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  under  United  States  trusteeship;  and 
the  Air  Force  30,000,  primarily  at  overseas  bases. 
The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  has 
1,239  employees  overseas  and  897  in  Washington. 
The  State  Department’s  regular  Foreign  Service 
has  5,810  American  employees  working  around  the 
world. 

ROLE  OF  CONGRESS 

Members  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress— the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives — are  al¬ 
most  always  elected  primarily  because  of  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  questions  of  domestic  policy  and,  even 
more,  toward  local  issues.  It  is  only  since  World 
War  II,  when  popular  interest  in  foreign  affairs 
rose  to  a  high  pitch,  that  candidates  running  for 
Congress  have  discovered  that  their  constituents 
want  also  to  know  their  views  on  the  main  prob¬ 
lems  of  foreign  policy.  Owing  to  the  prevailing 
emphasis  on  domestic  issues,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  Congressional  debates  to  weigh  the 
effect  this  or  that  proposed  international  measure 
might  have  on  voters  back  home,  rather  than  the 
effect  it  might  have  on  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a  great  power,  and  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  attitude,  needless  to  say,  is  not  peculiar 
to  American  legislators. 

Under  the  Constitution  Congress  has  certain 
specified  powers  affecting  the  making  of  foreign 
policy.  It  has  authority  i)  to  regulate  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  with  other  nations; 

2)  to  establish  uniform  rules  for  naturalization; 

3)  to  raise  and  maintain  armed  forces  on  land  and 
sea;  4)  to  make  appropriations  for  American  op¬ 
erations  abroad;  5)  to  ratify  treaties  (the  Senate 
only) ;  and  6)  to  declare  war. 

I.  Tariffs.  In  its  role  of  agency  regulating  com¬ 
merce  with  other  nations.  Congress  has  exercised 
vast  powers  over  tariffs.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  high  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of  1930,  superim¬ 
posed  on  the  world  depression  of  1929,  gave  other 
countries,  particularly  Germany,  an  excuse  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  autarchy  and  thus  initiate  a  dangerous 
international  economic  conflict  preceding  the  mili¬ 
tary  conflict  of  1939.  The  modest  reciprocal  trade 
program  inaugurated  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
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in  1934  came  too  late  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  eco¬ 
nomic  nationalism  in  Europe.  Since  the  war  the 
Senate  has  appeared  increasingly  reluctant  to  re¬ 
new  the  Hull  program,  but  in  1949,  after  some 
controversy,  renewed  it  on  September  15  for  a 
two-year  period.  In  tariff  debates  the  Democratic 
party,  strong  in  some  of  the  states  which  rely  heav¬ 
ily  on  exports — notably  the  tobacco  and  cotton 
states  of  the  South — has  traditionally  championed 
low  tariffs;  while  the  Republican  party,  which 
draws  a  good  deal  of  its  support  from  heavy  in¬ 
dustry  areas,  notably  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  has 
traditionally  favored  high  tariffs.  The  International 
Trade  Organization,  formed  at  Havana  in  1948 
largely  at  the  urging  of  the  United  States,  has  so 
far  aroused  little  enthusiasm  in  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  forestall  controversies  with  Con¬ 
gress  concerning  tariff  reductions,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  given  relatively  little  publicity  to 
the  various  downward  tariff  readjustments  effected 
under  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  under 
tariff  agreements  negotiated  with  thirty-four  na¬ 
tions  at  Annecy,  France,  in  1949.  These  readjust¬ 
ments,  according  to  ECA  Administrator  Paul 
Hoffman,  have  brought  our  tariff  rates  below 
the  level  of  1914,  before  sharp  increases  were  made 
in  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff.  Europeans,  however, 
have  complained  that,  while  the  overall  tariff 
rates  have  been  reduced,  rates  on  specific  prod¬ 
ucts  which  form  the  bulk  of  exports  from  West¬ 
ern  Europe  to  the  United  States  remain  high,  and 
that  American  customs  procedures  hamper,  instead 
of  facilitate,  European  sales  in  this  country.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Anglo-American-Canadian  negotiations  of 
September  1949  the  United  States  undertook  to 
re-examine  its  customs  procedures.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  legislation  by  Congress,  and  searching  Con¬ 
gressional  debates  may  be  expected  about  imports. 

2.  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  In  its  role 
of  agency  regulating  naturalization.  Congress  has 
in  the  past  adopted  a  number  of  measures  which 
have  had  unfavorable  repercussions  on  American 
foreign  policy.  Originally,  when  Congress  was  em¬ 
powered  to  decide  who  is  eligible  for  American 
citizenship,  it  limited  the  privilege  to  “free,  white” 
persons.  After  the  Civil  War  African  Negroes  be¬ 
came  eligible.  Subsequently,  yielding  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  members  from  California  who  were  op¬ 
posed  to  Asian  immigration,  and  of  members  from 
the  South,  favorable  to  all  legislation  that  would 
har  nonwhites.  Congress  passed  legislation  for  ex¬ 
clusion  of  immigrants  from  the  Orient.  Early 
exclusion  laws  and  agitation  were  directed  against 
the  Chinese,  but  the  1924  exclusion  law  was  aimed 
particularly  at  the  Japanese,  and  aroused  strong 
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anti-American  sentiment  in  Japan.  World  War  II 
marked  a  turning  point  in  immigration  policy  to¬ 
ward  Asian  peoples.  In  1943  Congress,  which  three 
years  earlier  had  made  Western  Hemisphere  In¬ 
dians  eligible  to  citizenship,  extended  eligibility 
to  the  Chinese;  and  in  1946,  when  the  Philippine 
Islands  gained  independence,  to  natives  of  the 
Philippines  and  also  of  the  East  Indies.  In  1949 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  lifting 
the  ban  on  immigration  quotas  available  to  Asian 
and  Pacific  peoples,  but  limited  the  annual  num¬ 
ber  of  immigrants  allowed  from  the  Far  East  to 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  total  authorized  immigra¬ 
tion.  This  bill,  which  is  still  pending  in  the  Senate, 
would  make  Japanese,  Koreans  and  Polynesians 
resident  in  the  United  States  or  one  of  its  terri¬ 
tories  eligible  for  naturalization. 

Over  the  years  Congress,  in  a  series  of  immi¬ 
gration  acts,  has  also  legislated  on  the  qualifications 
of  immigrants  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
from  Europe.®  After  World  War  II  Congress 
proved  lukewarm  toward  a  bill  that  would  have 
permitted  the  admission  into  this  country  of 
400,000  displaced  persons  from  Europe  over  a 
period  of  four  years  by  utilizing  immigration 
quotas  not  used  during  the  war.  In  a  substitute 
bill  passed  in  1948  it  imposed  qualifications  of  race 
and  religion  which,  according  to  experts,  would 
work  against  the  admission  of  Jews  and  Catholics. 
Efforts  to  revise  the  1948  law  by  restoring  a  larger 
total  figure  and  by  dispensing  with  qualifications 
had  proved  unsuccessful  by  the  autumn  of  1949. 

3.  Neutrality  and  Arms.  Deeply  affected  by  its 
traditional  opposition  to  militarism  and  by  fear  of 
entangling  alliances.  Congress  before  1939  had 
been  reluctant  to  appropriate  large  sums  for  the 
armed  forces,  and  showed  a  marked  predilection 
for  a  policy  of  neutrality.  During  the  interwar 
years  many  members  of  Congress  took  the  view 
that  all  wars  were  brought  about  by  makers  of 
munitions — a  thesis  particularly  associated  with 
the  name  of  Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye  of  North 
Dakota  who  headed  the  Nye  Committee  which  in 
the  1930’s  investigated  the  influence  of  munitions 
makers  and  bankers  on  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  World  War  I.  These  Congressmen 
reasoned  that  if  armaments  production  could  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  United  States  would 
no  longer  run  the  risk  of  being  involved  in  war. 
In  studying  methods  of  achieving  their  aim,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  safest  way  would 
be  to  adopt  strict  neutrality  legislation  which 

8.  See  Earl  G.  Harrison,  "Immigration  Policy  of  the  United 
States,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2  (.\pril  i, 
1947). 
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would  prohibit  American  citizens  from  taking  any 
actions  susceptible  of  involving  this  country  in  war. 
Presidents  Hoover  and  Roosevelt  sought  to  per¬ 
suade  Congress  that  it  should  make  a  distinction 
between  the  aggressor  and  the  victim  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  permit  the  American  government  to  im¬ 
pose  an  arms  embargo  on  the  former  only — but 
Congress  refused  to  yield  on  this  point. 

The  Neutrality  Acts  adopted  by  Congress  in  the 
1930’s  forbade  American  ships  and  most  American 
nationals  to  enter  “combat  zones,”  and  required  that 
commerce  with  combatant  nations  be  so  limited 
that  no  American  exporter  would  be  tempted  to 
become  a  warmonger.  During  the  crucial  period 
when  Japan  was  conquering  China,  Italy  was  in¬ 
vading  Ethiopia,  and  Nazi  Germany  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  conquest  of  Europe,  the  Neutrality 
Acts  first  authorized  and  then  required  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  invoke  their  provisions  when  a  state  of 
war  existed  between  two  or  more  states,  but  left 
it  to  the  President  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
a  state  of  war  existed.  Although  President  Roose¬ 
velt  opposed  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  Neutral¬ 
ity  Acts,  he  nevertheless  signed  them,  when  he 
might  have  invoked  his  veto  power.  During  the 
Sino-Japanese  war,  begun  in  1931,  both  China  and 
Japan  were  permitted  to  buy  freely  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market,  and  the  Japanese  purchased  large 
quantities  of  scrap  iron  used  in  the  making  of 
munitions.  As  late  as  the  spring  of  1939,  when 
many  signs  pointed  to  war  in  Europe,  Congress 
turned  down  a  request  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull, 
who  was  personally  very  popular  with  Congress¬ 
men,  to  amend  the  Neutrality  Acts  and  grant  the 
President  wider  discretion.  Thus  at  a  critical  mo¬ 
ment  in  world  affairs  Congress  imposed  a  drastic 
limitation  on  the  President’s  power  to  take  action 
on  foreign  policy. 

The  moment  World  War  II  was  over  in  August 
1945,  a  vigorous  demand  was  voiced  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  by  American  troops  overseas,  to 
“bring  the  boys  back  home.”  Large-scale  demobiliz¬ 
ation  promptly  took  place,  although  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  wartime  pledges,  did 
maintain  troops  in  occupied  areas — 100,000  men  in 
Germany,  a  small  force  in  South  Korea  which 
was  withdrawn  in  1949,  and  about  300,000  men 
in  Japan.  Aware  of  popular  sentiment  favorable  to 
demobilization.  Congress  in  the  early  postwar 
period  refused  to  vote  military  appropriations  re¬ 
quested  by  President  Truman.  The  President  was 
thereby  deprived  of  an  important  instrument  of 
foreign  policy  with  respect  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Since 
1945  the  Congressional  attitude  toward  military 
preparations  has  been  profoundly  altered  by  grow- 
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ing  fear  of  Russia,  but  even  now  Congress,  al¬ 
though  far  more  willing  to  make  defense  expendi¬ 
tures,  wants  to  decide  for  itself  the  categories  and 
types  of  armaments  it  regards  as  most  important. 
In  the  postwar  period  it  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
prefer  the  Air  Force  to  other  branches  of  the 
Military  Establishment,  apparently  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  long-range  bombers,  armed  with  the 
atomic  bomb,  can  win  a  prompt  and  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  in  another  conflict. 

4.  Power  of  the  Purse.  The  greatest  authority  at 
the  command  of  Congress,  however,  is  the  power 
to  appropriate  funds  for  expenditures  on  Ameri¬ 
can  operations  abroad.  In  general.  Congressmen 
are  reluctant  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  which  in  the  past  has  been  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  “poor  relation”;  and  has  frequently 
sought  to  attach  various  conditions  to  appropria¬ 
tions  for  international  purposes,  such  as  UNRRA, 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  other  measures  of  assistance 
to  foreign  countries,  including  the  executive’s  arms- 
aid  plan  to  implement  the  North  Atlantic  treaty. 

The  two  committees  of  Congress  which  play 
the  most  important  part  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy  are  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
headed  from  1947  to  1949  by  Senator  Arthur  H. 
Vandenberg,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  and  now 
by  Senator  Tom  Connally,  Democrat,  of  Texas; 
and  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  the  pow¬ 
er  to  pigeonhole  treaties  and  not  bring  them 
before  the  Senate  for  discussion  and  to  propose 
rejection  of  treaties  submitted  by  the  President  for 
ratification.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
controls  appropriations  for  international  measures 
such  as  the  Marshall  Plan. 

5.  Treaty-tnal{ing  Power.  Between  the  President 
and  Congress  there  is  a  sort  of  twilight  zone,  a 
no  man’s  land,  in  which,  for  lack  of  exact  defini¬ 
tion  of  respective  powers,  the  executive  and  the 
legislature  frequently  clash.  One  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  issues  in  this  no  man’s  land  is  the  treaty- 
making  power.  Under  the  Constitution  the  Senate, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  must  approve  all  treaties  prepared  and  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Between  1789  and  1934  the  Presidents  have  sub¬ 
mitted  928  treaties.  Of  these  the  Senate  accepted 
682,  amended  173,  and  rejected  15  (among  them 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1919).  On  9  it  took  no 
action.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  know  in  how 
many  cases  Presidents  chose  not  to  submit  treaties 
to  avoid  rejection. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  discussion  of 
treaties  in  particular,  and  of  foreign  policy  in  gen- 
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J.  eral,  has  been  the  partisan  spirit  of  the  two  great 
li-  parties — Democrats  and  Republicans — on  interna- 

id  tional  issues.  In  1919,  for  example,  the  Republi- 

it.  cans,  led  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  were 

to  determined  to  inflict  a  defeat  on  Woodrow  Wilson, 
le  and  brought  about  rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
p-  \  sailles.  Since  1940  a  great  effort  has  been  made  by 
be  I  leaders  of  both  parties  to  place  foreign  policy  on 
ic-  I  a  bipartisan  plane,  and  to  present  a  solid  front  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.^  The  Republican  party,  al- 
at  though  out  of  governmental  power  for  sixteen 
er  rears,  has  been  consulted  on  the  principal  decisions 
ri-  taken  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  Nations — but 
:n  not  in  China  or  Palestine.  The  Republicans,  for 
rt-  their  part,  have  loyally  worked  with  the  Demo- 
IV-  I  cratic  Administration  to  stabilize  and  strengthen 
:ly  I  the  international  position  of  the  United  States.  In 
la-  I  sharp  contrast  to  its  partisan  attitude  in  1919,  the 
I  Senate  in  1945  approved  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ce  I  ter  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2.  Various  proposals  have  been 
IS-  made  to  assure  acceptance  of  treaties  by  the  Sen- 
ty.  ate,  among  them  the  proposal  that  only  a  majority 
ay  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  be  required  for 
ratification  of  treaties — but  there  appears  to  be  no 
:e,  immediate  prospect  that  the  Senate  would  be  will- 
d.  I  ing  to  abandon  one  of  its  most  important  pre- 
iw  I  rogatives. 

is;  I  The  power  of  Congress  to  reject  treaties  has,  in 
be  I  the  past,  caused  other  nations  to  display  great  cau- 
IV'  tion  in  their  negotiations  with  the  United  States. 

I  It  has  also  led  the  President  to  resort  to  various 
se  I  subterfuges — among  them,  conclusion  of  interna- 
oe  I  tional  agreements  in  forms  other  than  that  of  trea- 
ties,  especially  in  the  form  of  “executive  agree- 
«  ments.”  Such  accords  do  not  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  nor  do  they  have  to 
nt  be  presented  to  Congress  unless  a  money  appropri- 

2  ation  is  required.  If  a  money  appropriation  is 

11'  called  for,  executive  agreements  are  often  submit- 

bc  I  ted  to  the  full  Congress  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
it'  tions  adopted  by  majority  vote.  In  addition  the 

f  President,  in  his  role  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 

tC)  armed  forces,  has  the  privilege  of  negotiating  cer- 

'<1  tain  executive  accords  which  need  not  be  submitted 

b'  to  Congress.  Among  notable  examples  of  execu¬ 
te-  tive  accords  was  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  of 

b-  I  1817  by  which  the  United  States  and  Britain  ex- 
changed  notes  limiting  their  naval  forces  on  the 
®  I  Great  Lakes — an  agreement  that  created  the  non- 
I  fortified  frontier  between  the  United  States  and 
I  Canada.  The  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  of  1934 
I  gave  the  executive  the  right  to  conclude  commer- 

of  I  Bolles,  “Bipartisanship  in  American  Foreign  Pol- 

1  Ky.”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  i6  (January  i, 
III  ’949). 


cial  accords  with  foreign  governments  without 
submitting  them  to  Ck)ngress — a  policy  opposed  by 
some  Congressmen  who  had  previously  engaged 
in  vigorous  logrolling  during  tariff  negotiations. 
The  United  States  has  also  joined  several  inter¬ 
national  organizations  without  benefit  of  treaties, 
either  by  joint  resolutions  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  as  in  the  case  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  or  by  a  statutory  accord,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

6.  Power  to  Declare  War.  Another  important 
aspect  of  the  no  man’s  land  between  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  legislature  concerns  the  power  to 
make  war.  The  President,  as  already  noted,  may  in 
his  capacity  of  commander-in-chief  take  actions 
which  could  lead  to  war.  Various  measures  adopted 
by  President  Roosevelt  between  1939  and  1941 
had  made  the  position  of  this  country  toward 
World  War  II  increasingly  clear,  and  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  war  by  Congress  after  Pearl  Harbor 
amounted  to  a  formal  recognition  of  existing  facts. 
However,  it  is  also  possible  for  Congress  to  bring 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  war — as  was  the  case 
in  the  war  of  1812  with  Britain  and  in  the  war  of 
1898  with  Spain.  During  discussions  of  the  North 
Atlantic  treaty  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
dlommittee  in  1949  the  question  of  the  respective 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  President  to  take 
measures  under  the  pact  against  an  aggressor  in 
case  of  armed  attack  aroused  lively  debate.  The 
(Committee’s  report  of  June  6,  1949  declared  that, 
in  such  a  case,  “the  President  and  the  Congress, 
within  their  sphere  of  assigned  Constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  would  be  expected  to  take  all  action 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  the  consequences  and  dangers  of 
an  armed  attack  committed  against  any  party  to 
the  Treaty.*®  To  reassure  Senator  Walter  F. 
George,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  who  had  feared 
that  the  North  Atlantic  pact  might  curtail  Con¬ 
gressional  authority  and  give  the  President  advance 
approval  for  any  use  of  armed  forces  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  he  might  deem  necessary, 
the  following  sentence  was  inserted  in  the  Senate 
report:  “The  committee  does  not  believe  it  ap¬ 
propriate  in  this  report  to  undertake  to  define 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  use  the  armed 
forces.  Nothing  in  the  treaty,  however,  including 
the  provision  that  an  attack  against  one  shall  be 
considered  an  attack  against  all,  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  the  Constitutional  powers  of  either  the 
President  or  the  COngress  or  changes  the  rela- 

10.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Report,  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty,  8ist  Congress,  ist  Session,  Executive  Report  No.  8 
(Washington,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  June  6, 
1949),  p.  14. 
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tionship  between  them.”  The  gap  thus  left  be¬ 
tween  the  President  and  Congress  in  case  of  armed 
attack,  which  under  conditions  of  modern  war¬ 
fare  might  overwhelm  partners  of  the  United 
States  in  other  continents  in  a  matter  of  days,  or 
even  hours,  is  regarded  by  some  European  spokes¬ 
men  as  a  major  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  military  security. 

Thus,  while  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  past  decade  toward  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislature  on  foreign  policy, 
the  w’ork  of  further  narrowing  this  gap  is  a  top 
priority  for  the  American  people. 

ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Public  opinion  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
formation  of  American  foreign  policy.  The  public, 
however,  often  feels  in  the  dark  about  the  motives 
and  objectives  of  the  government  in  various  areas 
of  world  affairs,  and  on  occasion  has  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  being  told  only  a  part  of  the  story, 
while  it  is  at  the  same  time  invited  to  support 
far-reaching  decisions  without  adequate  knowledge 
or  understanding  of  the  overall  program  which 
government  leaders  may  be  contemplating. 

BUSINESS  AND  LABOR 

The  views  of  various  groups  are  naturally  af¬ 
fected  by  their  particular  interests  and  predilec¬ 
tions.  Since  the  United  States  has  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  industrial  economy,  businessmen  and  bankers 
play  an  important  role,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  shaping  of  foreign  policy.  While  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  dangerous,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  whole, 
that  industrialists  who  sell  on  a  large  scale  in  for¬ 
eign  markets — manufacturers  of  automobiles  and 
trucks,  rubber  tires,  tools  and  machinery — as  well 
as  producers  of  raw  materials  like  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  maintenance 
and  expansion  of  international  trade;  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  favor  United 
States  cooperation  with  other  nations,  and  this  is 
true  also  of  bankers  specially  concerned  with  inter¬ 
national  business.  By  contrast,  both  industrial  and 
agricultural  producers  who  are  fearful  of  compe¬ 
tition  by  other  countries  in  the  American  market, 
for  example  the  watchmaking  industry  and  the 
woolgrowers  of  the  Western  states,  support  high 
tariffs,  and  take  either  a  doubtful  or  actually  hostile 
attitude  toward  proposals  for  freer  international 
trade  that  might  involve  lowering  of  tariff  barriers 
and  expansion  of  imports  into  the  United  States. 

Some  American  businessmen,  especially  in  the 
past,  have  been  preoccupied  primarily  with  their 


own  interests  in  obtaining  sources  of  raw  materials 
abroad — oil  in  the  Middle  East  or  copper  in  Chile 
— and  have  been  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the 
countries  whose  resources  they  were  engaged  in 
developing.  Others,  however,  notably  among  the 
younger  generation,  have  increasingly  expressed 
the  view  that  American  business  should  take  into 
consideration  not  only  profits  on  its  investments, 
but  also  the  interests  of  native  peoples,  and  have 
adopted  various  measures  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  and  advancement  possibilities  of  the 
workers  they  employ. This  has  been  true,  for 
example,  of  the  Arabian-American  Oil  Company 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Stettinius  Foundation  in  Li¬ 
beria,  and  the  various  undertakings  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  in  Latin  America. 

By  and  large  the  American  business  community, 
supporting,  as  it  does,  free  private  enterprise  at 
home,  does  not  view  with  favor  programs  of  na¬ 
tionalization  and  attempts  to  develop  a  “welfare 
state”  in  other  countries.  As  a  result,  business¬ 
men  tend  to  deprecate  the  Labor  government  in 
Britain;  welcome  the  emergence  in  Western  Ger¬ 
many  of  the  Christian  Democrats,  who  are  favor¬ 
able  to  uncontrolled  private  enterprise,  as  well  as 
of  conservatives  in  Japan;  express  fear  that  social¬ 
ism  in  Western  Europe  might  lead  to  communism; 
voice  doubts  about  the  feasibility  of  various  gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  industrialization  programs  in 
backward  countries;  and  urge  the  nations  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  to  form  an  economic  union  free  of 
tariff  and  other  restrictions — although  by  no  means 
always  proposing  to  reduce  American  tariffs. 

Until  recently,  labor  groups — the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  —  have  been  so  preoccupied  with 
problems  of  organization,  hours  and  wages  that 
they  have  given  relatively  little  attention  to  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  When  they  did,  they  showed  in  the 
past  a  tendency  to  oppose  new  immigration  and 
to  favor  maintenance  of  tariff  barriers,  fearing 
that  an  additional  labor  supply  and  lower  tariffs 
would  cause  unemployment  and  a  decline  in  the 
American  workers’  standard  of  living.  Since  World 
War  II,  however,  labor  has  become  increasingly 
concerned  with  foreign  policy.  A  number  of  union 
leaders  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Marshall  Plan  abroad;  the  CIO  was 
represented  in  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  (WFTU),  but  left  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  WFTU  had  come  under  Communist  domina¬ 
tion;  and  in  1949  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  both 
joined  a  new  international  federation  of  trade 

II.  See  Hutcheson,  cited. 
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unions  organized  in  Geneva.*^  Departing  from 
previous  labor  opposition  to  immigration,  both 
the  AFL  and  the  CIO  vigorously  supported  pro: 

!  posals  made  in  1948  to  bring  in  400,000  displaced 
persons  from  Europe.  Both  labor  organizations  are 
critical  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  oppose  communism  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Various  regions  of  the  United  States  also  show 
differences  in  views  on  foreign  policy.  For  example, 
the  South  has  been  traditionally  more  sympathetic 
to  Britain,  more  ready  to  go  to  war,  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  exports  because  it  produces  tobacco  and 
cotton;  it  has  also  been  more  hostile  to  non  white 
countries  because  of  the  prevailing  attitude  of  South¬ 
erners  toward  Negroes.  The  states  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  are  more  concerned  with  Europe  than 
with  Asia;  while  the  states  on  the  Pacific  coast  are 
more  concerned  with  Asia  than  with  Europe.  The 
Middle  West  has  been  traditionally  the  center  of 
isolationism;  this  is  not  unnatural,  for  the  states 
of  that  strictly  continental  area  are  physically  re¬ 
mote  from  both  oceans  and  from  other  continents. 
The  Midwestern  tradition  of  isolationism,  however, 
already  greatly  diminished  during  World  War  II, 
was  shattered  during  the  1948  elections  which  in 
the  key  state  of  Illinois,  home  of  the  isolationist 
Chicago  Tribune,  saw  the  defeat  of  partisans  of 
isolation  and  the  victory  of  advocates  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation — Adlai  E.  Stevenson  as  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  Paul  H.  Douglas,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  United 
States  Senator.  Today  those  who  favor  isolation 
usually  refrain  from  advocating  it  in  political  affairs, 
but  urge  curtailment  of  this  country’s  foreign  eco- 
aomic  commitments. 

Certain  differences  also  exist  in  the  views  of  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  groups.  The  Jews,  for  example, 
have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  partition  of  Pal¬ 
estine  and  in  the  development  of  Israel.  The  Irish 
have  been  critical  of  Britain.  Catholics  on  the 
whole  have  been  hostile  to  Russia  and  to  all  Com¬ 
munist-governed  countries — and  in  many  instances 
have  been  friendly  to  General  Franco  of  Spain, 

IJ.  The  attitudes  of  labor  groups  on  world  issues  will  be 
discussed  in  a  forthcoming  Foreign  Policy  Report,  “Labor  in 
"^orld  Affairs.” 


considered  to  be  a  defender  of  Catholicism  against 
communism.  Protestants,  acting  through  Protestant 
organizations,  are  generally  liberal,  but  being  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population  reflect  a  representa¬ 
tive  cross-section  of  American  opinion. 

These  differences  between  geographic  regions 
and  between  religious  groups,  however,  become 
less  and  less  pronounced  with  the  development  of 
communications  through  the  press,  the  radio,  and 
now  television,  which  link  the  nation  more  and 
more,  and  give  an  outward  appearance  of  uni¬ 
formity  to  public  opinion  as  reflected  by  Congress, 
by  government  leaders,  by  the  press  and  by  private 
individuals  who  engage  in  discussions  of  foreign 
policy.  That  sector  of  the  public — relatively  small  ' 
in  any  country — which  takes  an  active  and  con-  1 
tinuous  interest  in  international  affairs  constantly 
seeks  to  find  ways  of  communicating  their  ideas 
to  the  government:  indirectly,  by  letters  to  news¬ 
papers;  and  directly,  by  writing  thousands  of 
letters  to  the  Department  of  State  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  often  after  prolonged  discussions  in  various 
civic  organizations  of  which  citizens  are  members, 
such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  associations 
of  business  and  professional  men  and  women,  of 
professors,  university  graduates,  students,  workers, 
farmers.  A  growing  cross-fertilization  of  ideas, 
has  thus  come  about,  which  sooner  or  later  finds 
expression  in  official  policy.  Experience  indicates  j 
that  on  many  important  issues  the  public  is  one 
or  two  years  ahead  of  official  policy,  which  changes  ‘ 
rather  slowly;  for  the  democratic  process  is  in¬ 
evitably  less  rapid  than  dictatorial  administration 
of  foreign  policy.  And  now  that  the  restraints  of 
war,  which  caused  the  majority  of  Americans  to 
feel  that  political  controversies  should  “stop  at  the 
water’s  edge,”  no  longer  operate,  many  differences 
of  opinion  have  emerged  on  controversial  subjects 
such  as  the  future  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  in  Asia.''* 

13.  For  an  analysis  of  American  public  opinion  on  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  sec  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  The  Man  In  The  Street  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1948). 

14.  Main  trends  in  American  foreign  policy  since  1945  will  be 
analyzed  in  a  forthcoming  Foreign  Policy  Report. 
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this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direa  or  indirea  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  her. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION,  Incorporated 
By  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN,  Editor 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  September. 
1949. 

{Seal]  CAROLYN  E.  MARTIN.  Notary  Public 

for  the  State  of  New  York,  (^alified  in  New  York  County  No.  31‘ 
260600.  Commission  expires  March  30,  1951. 


